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For some forty years, Max Factor Hollywood have 
been pioneers in every new cosmetic development, 
and today, they are universally acknowledged to 
be the world’s greatest authority on every phase 
of make-up. Not only are their products the favourites 
of the world’s most famous stage, screen and 
television stars, but they are also the favourites of 
millions of women of all ages in every walk of life. 


Yes—rely on Max Factor... for a// your beauty needs. 





COLEEN GRAY 
starring in Paramount's 


“THE VANQUISHED” 


MAX FACTOR 


HOLLYWOOD 
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The World's Best ‘Nightcap 





CUP of ‘Ovaltine’ at bedtime helps to relax nervous 
tensions and promote the conditions favourable to 
natural, refreshing sleep. Made from Nature’s best foods, its 
valuable nutritive properties, including additional vitamins, j 
assist in providing the nourishment to restore the tized body 
and rebuild strength and v.tality. ¢ 
For these reasons delicious *‘ Ovaltine’ has long been the 
regular bedtime beverage in countless homes throughout 
the world. There is nothing like it, 


No other beverage can give you better sleep 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. lreland: 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 


P.909A 
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as CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN Limousines and_ saloons 
~ available by the hour and for any longer period. 
SELF-DRIVE New saloon cars at special rates for 
evening hire from 5p.m.toga.m. Also by the day, 
week or longer periods. 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON S.W.1 


cence 
Telephone 2 Also at NEASDEN LANE, NW 10 (Tel. GLAdstone 6474) 
SLOane 002 and at 112 NORTH END ROAD, W/4 (Tel. FULham 6846) 


Address in Paris S.F.L. GODFREY DAVIS 38 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND PARIS 8e 
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LONDON & HOLLYWOOD 


COSTUMIERS OF FILM, THEATRE AND TELEVISION 


HAD GREAT PLEASURE IN SUPPLYING 
ALL UNIFORMS 


FOR 


‘THE DEVIL'S GENERAL ” 


M. BERMAN LTD 
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RICHARD 
BURTON 


Angus McBean 


Playing Hamlet for the first time in his career, Richard Burton has made a 

big impression in the opening production of the Old Vic Season. Further 

pictures of the play will be found on pages 20 to 22, and Eric Johns 
writes about this young actor on page 18, 
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‘ . Philips is the d.- 


pendable radio 
- m=‘ There is a very wide 
bp ) range of models to 
he choose from—to suit 
all tastes at prices to 
suit all pockets. 
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TELEVISION RADIOGRAMS 


All Philips Tele- Philips Radiograms, 
vision Receivers incorporating 
incorporate Factor oe Philips 
D_ for  depend- 
ability. A wide 
selection of Pro- 
jection and Direct 
View models. 


unique 
Featherweight Pick- 
Up, give the highest 
quality reproduction 
of all records—all 
speeds, 








RECORD-PLAVER RECORDS 


Philips new all- Many famous 
Spe ed record: player artistes — classical 
—the Disc Fockey PSD and popular now 
connects to your — record exclusively 

" > “aha 
own radio and pro- for Philips and new 
vides excellent names are constantly 
record reproduction -_ ; being added. High- 
at remarkably low : ¢ est cuality repro- 
cost | duction, of course. 
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PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


LAMPS & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ~* ‘PHOTOFLUX’ FLASHBULBS + ‘PHILISHAVE’ ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS, ETC. 
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Over the Footlights 


LORA Robson will be seen at the 
Duchess Theatre on 9th November 
in The Return, in which she will be 
seen as Sister Agatha, a nun who after 
thirty-six years in a strictly enclosed 
order renounces her vows and returns to 
a world which to her is completely 
strange and quite unlike that which she 
left in 1913, just before the beginning of 
the “ social revolution.” 
This new play by Bridget Boland will 
be produced by Michael MacOwan who 
directed the author's earlier play Cock- 
pit. Many will have heard Miss Robson 
in the broadcast of The Return last year. 
On 4th November the — successful 
Stratford production of Antony and 
Cleopatra comes to the Princes’ Theatre 
for six weeks before going on to Paris, 
Brussels and Amsterdam. The Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre Company is 
headed by Peggy Ashcroft, Michael 
Redgrave, Marius Goring, Harry 
Andrews and Rachel Kempson. Mean- Moira Lister 
ume The Sleeping Prince, with Laurence who has the leading réle in “ Birthday Honours,” the new 
Olivier and Vivien Leigh, moves into the tight comedy by Paul Jones which Donald Albery is 
Phoenix on Sth November following its presenting at the Criterion Theatre. Miss Lister’s recent 


. ; j big success was, of course, as the ‘ Sleeping Beauty’ in 
triumphant pre-London tour and will be Peter Ustinov’s ‘The Love of Four Colonels.” 


the subject of our special illustrated (Portrait by Baron) 
feature next month. 

The managers’ predilection for the thriller continues unabated. Frances Day, the 
actress, has just gone into management with Blind Man's Buff, the murder play at the 
St. Martin’s, which will be reviewed next month, and Agatha Christie has now two thrillers 
in the West End with the arrival of Witness for the Prosecution at the Winter Garden 
to join her successful The Mousetrap at the Ambassadors. F.S. 


Cover Portrait: Trevor Howard in The Devil's General. (Picture by Angus McBean) 
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New Shows Reviewed 


“ Trial and Error ” (Vaudeville) 
ENNETH Horne’s latest comedy can be 
classified as intelligent farce. It seems to 

have been constructed with care and skill. 

Roy Rich’s production has impeccable style 

and the acting could not be better. Amuse- 

ment is continuous and is enhanced by 
appreciation of the way in which it is 
caused. The subject is doubt and the three 
principal characters have as much _ back- 
ground as Ibsen might have provided. 

There is as much uncertainty about them as 

Pirandello might require, but they are 

treated light-heartedly and it is great fun. 

Constance Cummings gives a delightful 
performance as a fascinating widow whose 
natural charm and easy self-possession hide 

who can say what? She was acquitted at 
the Old Bailey. Naunton Wayne is excel- 
lent as a very respectable City type who has 
married the lady in ignorance of her past. 

Derek Farr is equally successful as an inti- 

mate visitor from the past, whose course is 

unpredictable but who is far too cheerful to 
be scrupulous. The support given by Nora 

Nicholson and Nan Munro is important and 

adds much to the evening’s enjoyment. 

The author's treatment of the eternal 
triangle theme seems entirely original, 
although Milne, Maugham and Kesselring 
would feel familiar with some of the situa- 
tions. The triumph of the farce is its 
conclusion, quite unexpected, perfectly apt 

and deliriously funny, H.G.M. 


“ Lucky Boy *° (Winter Garden) 
CCORDING to newspaper reports, this 
is purely a business-man’s play, actually 

written by a business-man, “Ian Douglas ” 


being his nom-de-plume. As a_ psycho- 
logical document, therefore, it is of great 
interest, but as a work of art it has little 
value. In form it greatly resembles The 
Buccaneer, being a small cast comedy with 
musical numbers, and in each case the pro- 
ducer is Lloyd Lamble, but it lacks the 
originality and artistry of the Watergate’s 
modest offering, and it appears like one 
orange in a crate in the wide Winter Garden. 

The Southerns of Bagshot have a lot of 
good luck and their prospective son-in-law 
from the coast of France puts on a musical 
show in London which is also a great 
success. The characterisation is of the 
superficial musical comedy order. But 
paternity is in the air and_ Brigadier 
Southern’s early sowing brings fruit which 


is unpleasantly bitter for this particular trifle. 

The music, by various composers, is 
cheerful and there is some light-hearted 
dancing by Patricia Dainton which cer- 
tainly helps the evening along. That is how 
one feels about it. Five pleasant people 
putting themselves out to entertain make a 
claim on us. The reception on the second 
night was cordial and Doris Hare briefly 
and bravely returned thanks. H.G.M. 

(This play was subsequently withdrawn.) 

“ The Devil’s General ” (Savoy) 

HE Devil's General is an important 

production for several reasons. It is the 
work of a leading German dramatist, Carl 
Zuckmayer; it deals at close quarters with 
the German leadership in the last war; it 
is dedicated to the memory of the author's 
friends in the German Resistance Move- 
ment; it has been so carefully adapted by 
Robert Gore Browne and Christopher 
Hassall that the dialogue vibrates with a 
life of its own; and it brings back to our 
stage Trevor Howard, who comes out 
tremendously strong in ways that film- 
making does not develop. The part he 
plays would tempt any leading actor who 
could play it. 

General Harras is a hell of a fellow, 
living furiously in the service of Mars, 
whilst the minions of Bacchus and Venus 
minister unto him. He is also a bit of a 
philosopher in a popular story style—a most 
effective compound for the stage. He 
loathes and despises Nazis and Nazidom but 
he continues to work for the Nazi Govern- 
ment. Saboteurs are working against him. 
The Nazis naturally hate him. As _ these 
two opposing forces increase their pressure, 





“All's Well that Ends Well’’—Oid Vic, 15th 

September 
(see pages 19-24) 

* Trial and Error "'—Vaudeville, 17th 
September 

‘Champagne on Ice "—Hippodrome 
September 

“Lucky Boy "—Winter Garden, 22nd Sep 
tember: 

“The Devil’s Ceneral ’—Savoy, 
tember 

“Pardon my French "—Prince of 
23rd September. 

* Four Winds "'—Phoenix, 29th September. 

* Birthday Honours "’—Criterion, 6th 
October. 

Marce! Cornelius—Arts, 6th October 

“Fun and the’ Fair "’—Palladium, 7th 
October 

“The King and 
October 

“Wish You 
October 

** Volpone "'—King's 


18th 


23rd Sep- 


Wales, 


1’—Drury Lane, 8th 


Were Here "—Casino, |Oth 


Hammersmith 12th 





October 











He must 
saboteurs. 


Harras becomes almost isolated. 
join either the Nazis or the 
Honorably and _ heroically, he chooses 
suicide, sudden and_= spectacular. Mr. 
Howard gives a powerful performance that 
nobody with any interest in acting ought 
to miss. 

John Fernald’s production was _particu- 
larly admirable in the first act, where the 
scene is a Berlin restaurant in 194] and the 
General is giving a party. Nearly a score 
of characters were introduced and kept in 
motion so effectually that one became 
absorbed as in a real experience, forgetful 
of the theatre. Fanny Taylor’s setting for 
this scene was gorgeously realistic—a great 
help. 

Although there is a large cast and all the 
parts give acting opportunities which are 
well taken, the play is really the General. 
As his personal servant, Wilfrid Lawson 
gives a fine performance, deep, tough and 
grimly humorous. Richard Warner provides 
a good study of a coolly controlled doc- 
trinaire Nazi. Rosalind Boxall has a scene 
in which she makes a bereaved woman’s 
protest and this was done very impressively. 
Most of the action seemed terribly real. 
One watched, thrilled and repelled, unable 
or unwilling to identify oneself imagin- 
atively with any of these people. The author 


presents the saboteurs sympathetically. It 
is not easy, nor is it desirable, for us to 


take up this standpoint. H.G.M. 


“Four Winds ” (Phoenix) 

OUR Winds, a new play by Alex Atkin- 

son, appeared to be a crime play seen 
from a new angle but it was not particularly 
exciting. Newspapers regularly provide 
stories of deeper horror and mystery. There 
was little doubt regarding the criminal and 
at times his progress towards discovery 
seemed slow. The programme, at any rate, 
gave nothing away. For sixpence, a list of 
names was supplied and no more. Who and 
what the characters were and how they were 
connected was left to be revealed in the 
action. A morsel of information as to 
locale was provided. So, when the curtain 
went up, we switched our fancy near a 
Yorkshire Moor. 

The theme was adultery. The waitress 
and help at the “ Four Winds” (Teas) saw 
no harm in the preliminaries. Jimmy 
Whalen, a camper, made a hobby of it. 
His companion, a model, took it for granted. 
Steve Graham, an author, admitted he was 
too weak to resist it. Molly Graham, pro- 
prietress of the “ Four Winds,” his neglected 


lew 
Me 


Patricia Jessel 


who stars in Agatha Christie's new play ‘* Witness 
for the Prosecution which Peter Saunders presented 
at the Winter Garden Theatre on 28th October, too 
late for review this month. Miss Jessel is the key 
witness in the Old Bailey murder trial which forms the 
basis of the play. Others in the cast include D. A. 
Clarke-Smith as Prosecuting Counsel, David Horne as 
Counsel for the Defence, Milton Rosmer as instructing 
Solicitor, Derek Blomfield as the accused and Percy 
Marmont as the Judge. The play is directed by 
Wallace Douglas. 


wife, shut her eyes to it. Morgan, the 
Police Inspector, semed to think it had only 
relative value. An aged shopkeeper was 
strongly opposed to it. The village doctor 
was in arms against it. 

Frank Lawton played the part of a man 
driven mad by jealousy. It was a queer, con- 
tained, calm madness. His intention was to 
shoot his enemy but the man was not at 
home and the would-be murderer drank his 
whisky and responded slowly to conversa- 
tional overtures made by the wife of the 
quarry. At length he produced his minia- 
ture pistol in the modern manner, like a 
pocket testament. This made little effect 
and he was left holding it too long. Betty 
Ann Davies well presented a suffering and 
enduring women, but the scene between 
these two was rather too protracted for sus- 
pense not to sag a little. William Kendall's 
comic explosions were welcome but disas- 
trous to the drama. Nancy’ Roberts, 
Patricia Cutts, Peggy Evans, Roderick Lovell 
and Raymond Francis did good service in 
minor r6les. H.G.M. 





“ Birthday Honours ” (Criterion) 

NEW author, Paul Jones, gives us the 

lightest of light comedies about a group 
of exceedingly shallow people whose fate 
seems unimportant and whose attitude to 
life generally is flippant if not slightly un- 
savoury. But this is not to say that the 
audience, no doubt rendered uncritical by 
the skill of the acting and particularly 
by the glamour of Moira Lister (Monica) 
and urbanity of Hugh Latimer (Alec), do 
not appear to enjoy every moment. 

Dr. Alec Bestwood, a fashionable young 
specialist, rumour has it will be knighted 
in the Birthday Honours List—he had per- 
formed a successful operation on a V.LP. 
His worldly mother-in-law (Marian Spencer) 
longs for the day when her daughter is Lady 
Bestwood and is accordingly alarmed in case 
that young lady’s affair with a vapid young 
man called Peter Varley (David Stoll) 
should jeopardise the position. But pre- 
cautions or no the knighthood proves a 
myth and Monica has renounced Varley 
only to find that her husband has slid into 
an affair with his efficient and attractive 
receptionist (Beryl Baxter). Finally Monica's 
sex-obsessed sister, Beatrice (Jean St. Clair), 
captures Varley on the rebound and at the 
final curtain all the parties concerned 


independently decide to go on a holiday to 
Venice. The most intriguing situations may 
be expected to take place after the end of 
the play. F.S. 


Marcel Cornelis (41s) 
OR a fortnight in October, London Arts 
Theatre Committee Limited presented 
another Mime in a solo show. Time was 
when this accomplishment was part of every 
comedian’s equipment. In the entertain- 
ment world, specialisation is to be regarded 
with some misgiving. Where will it lead? 
Marcel Cornelis is a very good mime of 
the comic order. He varies his appearance 
very little and his character not at all. 
Eloquently, by muscular movements he 
expresses the endeavours and afflictions of 
sportsmen, boxers, circus performers, photo- 
graphers and pianists. With a chair and a 
table, or nothing at all, he never fails to 
amuse. His facial play, if not tremendously 
varied, is highly diverting. Like all mimes, 
M. Cornelis depends for effect a great deal 
on his pianist and Raymond Holder gives 
admirable service. He is also assisted by 
Ida Samuel, who does not scorn the aid of 
costume and who introduces many of the 
sketches with speeches in English. H.G.M. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Eilers: 1 sort of—saw myself—there—in the 
glass Altered, but it was me. . although 
of course one can’t know what one will look 
like 

Colonel Eilers of the Luftwaffe 

(Frederick Treves), with his attractive 

wife Anne (Rosalind Boxall), is guest 

at the gay party thrown by his 
friend, General Harras’ (Trevor 

Howard), at Otto’s Restaurant in 

Berlin. It is November 1941. Eilers, 

ace pilot and hero, has a premonition 

of his own death. 


Below: A lively moment during the 
party when Harras greets an old 
comrade from the First World War 
(Robert Raglan). Also included in the 
picture, L to R, are Haydn Jones, 
Denis McCarthy, Richard Mills, 
Richard Warner, Tom Colmer, Fred 
erick Leister, Henry Comor, Geoffrey 
Hibbert, Valerie Hanson and Gerald 
Cross. 


Scenes 
by 

Angus 

McBean 


Harras: Ten paces to rear, Pfundty! Can you still do it? 


- ege ~ ae 
«The Devil’s General 
DAPTED by Robert Gore Browne and Christopher Hassall from the play by the well- 
known German dramatist Carl Zuckmayer, “ The Devil’s Genera)” is a strongly 
dramatic work in which moral issues are posed as pertinent for today as for the grim 
days of 1941. Trevor Howard gives a tremendous performance in the leading role, and 
the play, presented by Linnit and Dunfee Ltd., is directed by John Fernald with settings 
by Fanny Taylor. A review of the play appears elsewhere in this issue. 
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Mohrungen: Maybe we should have stopped the Eastern 
offensive 


Harras: Who's we precisely? You or me? You try 
stopping anything in this fit-up. I stuck my neck out as 
far as I could. I gave Fat Hermann a piece of my mind 
the moment I clapped eyes on his secret orders 


Harras, who is not a member of the Nazi 
Party, is notorious for his outspokenness 
against the leaders. Hard-drinking and hard- 
living, he considers himself indispensable to the 
war effort and speaks his mind to the President 
of the Supplies Department (Frederick Leister) 
during the evening, though half suspicious 
that the restaurant is wired by the Gestapo 
with a secret recording apparatus. Nor does 
the presence of Dr. Schmidt Lausitz, of the 
Ministry of Propaganda, deter him. 


Below: Harras sings a rousing song, * We three 
may never meet again...” 


Korrianke : Nice 
work General! A 
bull! 

As a result of 

his indiscreet 

talk, Harras 
had been taken 
by the Gestapo, 

but, after a 

severe grilling, 

returns to his 
flat a fortnight 
later where he 
scares Dr. 

Schmidt Lau- 

sitz (Richard 

Warner), with 

some target 

practice. Centre: 

Wilfred Lawson 

as Korrianke, 

Harras’ loyal 

driver-batman. 








Below: Olivia: You're too late 


Olivia Geiss (Betty Stockfield), old flame of Harras and 


aunt 


of Diddo, 


brings news that some Jewish friends 


whom Harras was bravely trying to help to escape had 


Diddo: Now 1 know that you love me! 


Harras and Diddo Geiss (Jane 
Griffiths), the young actress he 
has fallen in love with. 


Mohrungen They took down part of our conversation 
not too clearly, thank God! 

Mohrungen has weakly implicated his friend 

and as a result suspicion about recent 

serious sabotage has been cast on Harras’ 
department. 


committed suicide. 


Below: Pflungk: One of his Jew friends, 
Putzchen: But .. . it's High Treason! 


Putzchen, daughter of Mohrungen 


I suppose 


(Valerie 


Hanson), a fanatical young Nazi, discovers the 


farewell letter brought by Olivia. Baron 
Pflungk of the Foreign Office (Gerald Cross) 
advises discretion. 





Putzchen: ** Fatal 
it can't be true! 


Accident we 
Oh! It can’t! 


deeply regret 


crashed on the airficid a mechanical defect. . .” 


Harras and his friends receive the terrible news that Eilers (Mohrungen’s son-in-law) has 
(Centre, Gordon Tanner as Lawrence, an American journalist) 


crashed. 


Putzchen: So 
You'll 


that's 
pay for this! 


what you are! Traitor! Coward! 


Putzchen, in love with Harras and jealous of 

Diddo, tackles the General about his dealings 

with the Jews. She indulges in some blatant 

moral blackmail, telling him he should join 

the Party. But Harras turns on her and orders 
her out of his flat. 
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Korrianke: 
Tovarisch! 
Harras: Hm! 


Sentry duty on a dark night Tovarisch! 


I don’t think I need worry about you 
Harras is investigating the sabotage in his 
office at an airfield near Berlin. He has 
been given a time limit by the Gestapo and, 
realising the danger, tackles his batman 
about the future, at the same time asking 
him to seek out Diddo who has gone to 
Vienna, should anything happen. 








Harras: Vd say they were not in it. 


Lausitz: That may be. 


We shall see. 


Two workmen suspected of Communist views have been questioned without result by the 


police 2”-¢ are sent on to Harras, 
but they .emain silent. 
had “ staged” 


in the dark about it as he is. Lito R: 


He in turn questions them— 
Zero hour draws near and the General, who had imagined the Gestapo 
the sabotage to implicate him, now realises that the authorities are as much 
Denis McCarthy. as Inspector of Police, Henry Comor 


this time in a kindly way 


and Scott Harrold as the workmen and Cyril Luckam as Oderbruch, Harras’ Chief Engineer. 


Hartmann: . can anything new and good come of an 
era that is founded on Murder? 


Hib- 


(Geoffrey 
bert), a young airman who had been an enthu- 
siastic member of the Hitler Youth, has been 
wounded in battle, and being horrified by his 


Second-Lieutenant Hartmann 


comrades’ atrocities in Warsaw has come to 
Harras unhappy and disillusioned. 
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Anne: Do you 


think our principles are good and 
worthy? You know they are damnable! Then why 
do you look on while your fellow creatures go to 
their death? 

Eilers’ widow, her eyes opened, in a moving 

scene castigates Harras for his indifference 

to the moral issues involved in Hitler’s war. 

She and Hartmann have at last succeeded 

in awakening his conscience. 





Harras: Don’t lose it whatever you do. Souvenir! 
Earlier the General had arranged to meet Korrianke in Shed 35 where a plane is ready for 
their escape. And now, following the dramatic scene during which Harras has learned 
the astonishing news that Oderbruch, his trusted Chief Engineer and friend, is a member of a 
rapidly-growing underground movement, responsible for sabotage, the General takes his 
farewell. He gives Hartmann the watch which has been his talisman since he received it 
from a dying English pilot in the First World War, for he knows that the young airman will 
inevitably join forces with Oderbruch in his fight against the evil which Hitler had brought 
to the world. Harras then leaps through the window, but runs away from Shed 35. 


Hartmann They're firing at 
him 


Oderbruch He'll make it. 


Harras has left the air- 
field in one of the new- 
type aircraft, still on the 
secret list. His friends, 
watching him from the 
window, imagine he in- 
tends to escape, but 
Harras, with _ typical 
bravado, makes his final 
gesture. He crashes to 
his death, thus taking to 
himself the suspicion for 
the sabotage. 








New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 

* The King and [” (Drury Lane) 
NOTHER- much - heralded American 
musical has settled in triumphantly at 

Drury Lane, to run inevitably for at least a 

year. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
approach a Rodgers-Hammerstein musical 
dispassionately and something like sacrilege 
to put in an adverse word, But the truth 
is The King and I had its disappointments 
and one can only suppose that the entranc- 
ing personality of Gertrude Lawrence and 
perhaps the verve of the Broadway produc- 
tion gave the original a greater vitality and 
magic. 

By way of film and book the story of the 
English governess at the court of the King 
of Siam is by now too well-known to need 
repetition. Valerie Hobson is this lady, 
Anna Leonowens, and looks delightful in 
the lovely Victorian costumes and acts with 
commendable persuasion. But it would be 
foolish to say she has an adequate singing 
voice for the part and this is a serious 
drawback in a company that has Muriel 
Smith in a leading role and in Doreen Duke 
another young singer with a trained and 
appealing voice. Herbert Lom is a forceful 
King. Jan Muzurus as Lun Tha has an 
attractive tenor voice but betrays little 
emotion in the role of the distracted lover. 

Loveliest moments of The King and I, 
Drury Lane version, which is certainly spec- 
tacular in its oriental colours, are the scene 
in which the governess meets her future 
pupils—the numerous offspring of the King, 
and the enchanting ballet in Act I] in which 
Sonya Hana dances the role of Eliza in a 
Siamese version of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

FS. 


6 Volpone ° (King’s, Hammersmith) 
ONALD WOLFIT’S revival of this most 
classical of English comedies left at 

least one member of the audience dissatis- 


fied. It was sad to see an acter of Mr. 
Wolfit’s calibre surrounded by so inferior 
a company and in a production lacking 
in style and splendour. It was asking rather 
too much of the average theatregoer to 
expect him to believe in Volpone’s wealth 
when presented with so tawdry a treasure 
house. 

Mr. Wolfit’s Volpone—by now a very 
well-known interpretation—was again bril- 
liant. What a magnificent, full-blooded and 
vigorous actor he is! This is the real stuff 
of the theatre which deserves a_ better 
setting. L.M. 
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EW shows have come to the Hippo- 

drome, Prince of Wales, Palladium and 
Casino during the past few weeks. In 
Champagne on Ice, a revue-type entertain- 
ment, Belita is the star, with Joel Riordan 
and some good speciality acts in support. 
Pardon My French is notable for Frankie 
Howerd’s popular performance, Winifred 
Atwell’s West End triumph and singing and 
dancing above the average. George Formby 
was ecstatically received in Fun and _ the 
Fair on his return to the stage after his long 
illness. His own brand of native wit is 
undimmed. Terry Thomas is also in the 
company, and gaiety is enhanced by Billy 
Cotton and his band and some _ lavish 
numbers and delightful dancing. 

Wish You Were Here, the American 
musical set in a holiday camp, with swim- 
ming pool included, did not earn the praise 
of the critics. This noisy and blatant piece 
of entertainment has Shani Wallis, Dickie 
Henderson, Bruce Trent and _ Elizabeth 
Larner among the stars. 


OPERA 


“Luisa Miller ” (Sadler's Wells) 

HIS is one of Verdi’s early works and is 

based on Schiller’s play, Love and 
Intrigue, which was set in Germany in the 
18th century. For the present production, 
Cammarano’s libretto has been well trans- 
lated by Tom Hammond and Norman 
Tucker, the scene is set in the Tyrol and the 
action put back 100 years. The opera sets 
forth the romantic story of the short, 
intense and disastrous course of love be- 
tween Luisa, a village beauty, and Rodolfo, 
son and heir to the local ruler, Count 
Walter, a usurper. From the beginning, 
things go wrong and, after a last minute 
reconciliation, the two young people die, 
each in a father’s arms. 

Under James Robertson’s conducting, the 
orchestra made Verdi’s music throb rhyth- 
mically to the passion of the actors in the 
drama. There are six principals and all are 
passionate. Victoria Elliott's beautifully 
clear and round singing was a joy in the 
name part. Oreste Kirkop, looking rather 
like Gainsborough’s blue boy grown up and 
changed into garnet, made a hit as Rodolfo. 
There was also fine singing from David 
Ward, as the Count, and from John Har- 
greaves, as Miller, Luisa’s father. As the 
great lady whom the Count had chosen for 
his son's wife, Jean Watson made an impres- 
sive entrance and sang with distinction. 

Basil Coleman's production kept the teem- 
ing villagers gently on the move. H.G.M. 





VER since Diaghileff set the thinking 

world ablaze, early in the century, with 
the incandescent quality of the Russian 
Ballet, Western creative artists have instinc- 
tively turned to the East for inspiration in 
theatre art. 

This is no wild statement, thrown out for 
the sake of effect. One cannot go very far 
in tracing the history of modern theatre- 
trends without stumbling upon Slavonic 
undercurrents. Authors, producers, and 
above all, painters, not only in this country 
but on the Continent generally and also in 
America, have borrowed freely from sources 
behind the Iron Curtain. Especially was 
this the case before the Iron Curtain existed; 
and what is now most exciting in modern 
stage experiments often comes to us from 
artists only one generation removed from 
an East European motherland, with roots 
still deep in the cultural heritage of remote 
Slavonic ancestors. 

George Wakhevitch is clearly under this 
ancestral influence though he rather prides 
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Above: Design by George Wakhevitch for a ballet on a 
Franz Kafka subject and /e/ft, his setting for the film 
** Barbe Bleu.”’ 

Creative Artists in 


the Theatre 


ri 
George 


Wakhevitch 
by Elizabethe H C Corathiel 


himself upon being an out-and-out Parisian. 
He lays stress on the fact that he has never 
been inside Russia all his life and owes his 
artistic fluency entirely to the French ateliers 
in which he was trained—but even admit- 
ting all this, an added “* plus” remains. One 
feels inclined to insist that he is a product 
of the fusion of East-West ideas. His work 
stands out, vivid and individual. Still in his 
early forties, he already enjoys international 
fame and his immense contribution to the 
sum of artistic achievement in this country 
during the past year has given much food 
for discussion among. connoisseurs and 
pleasure to countless entertainment-seekers 
not consciously analytical but keenly 
responsive to stimulating new ideas. 

One need only glance at his recent output 

Boris Godunov at Covent Garden, The 
Beggar's Opera film, Le Combat for the 
American Theatre Ballet and Vilia fér the 
Festival Hall—to grasp the extent and 
variety of his genius. 





His uncommonly fine draughtsmanship 
is wedded to an imaginative intensity which 
makes each of his sets a living work of art. 
Although entirely subordinated to the action 
they must amplify, his scenes linger in the 
mind as fully independent paintings, inter- 
esting-—often breathtaking—on their own 
account. One cannot forget them. 

To the limitations of the picture-frame 
stage he brings an emancipating flood of 
new expedients which clearly mark a tran- 
sition period, What is most evident in his 
work is the urgency of a desire to get away 
from stereotyped patterns—a_ three-dimen- 
sional approach which seeks to liquidate the 
“frame” and draw the spectator right into 
the scene of action. The result may not 
always meet with unqualified approval nor 
does it invariably succeed. There is perhaps 
more affinity in the gas-lit ballroom of Vilia 
with Blackpool Tower than with the splep- 
dour of “ high life” in fin-de-ciecle Imperial] 
Vienna or Edwardian refinement in_ the 
Paris of 1900. The Arbor Scene, too, falls 
far short of romantic idealism. But in a 
deeper sense both these scenes are essentially 
right for the present day, because they depict 
a period, not as it really was, but as a 
cinema-sated,  sensitivity-blunted modern 
audience probably imagines it to have been. 
And in the creation of varied “levels of 
action”—for instance, the circular sofa 
which in the final scene at crucial moments 
becomes a_ subsidiary stage—he shows 
remarkable resource. 


Below left 


Those of the older generation who feel 
that the décor of Vilia just misses perfec- 
tion may perhaps have had the good fortune 
to spend their youth pleasure-taking against 
a background still unspoilt by war devasta- 
tion. Recent standards are less exacting. 
They leave a wider latitude for the exercise 
of imagination, 

In this sense Le 
satisfying. 

Shot-towers rise at seemingly unpremedi- 
tated angles, gaunt and solid-looking, where 
ordinarily the “ wings” would be, and an 
erection of primitive scaffolding, not unlike 
a piece of abstract sculpture (indeed it 
vividly recalls that prize-winning master- 
piece, “ The Unknown Political Prisoner ”’) 
occupies the middle distance. Swinging in 
all directions, and apparently actually sus- 
pended in space, are giant catapults of the 
kind used to batter down medieval fortifica- 
tions. These make a quite unusual decora- 
tive contribution to the grim scene and add 
enormously to the dynamic quality. 

The “ period” of the ballet is indefinite. 
Vaguely it recalls the era of Tancred and 
the Crusades. There is no slavish straining 
for authentic atmosphere, yet in a most 
effective way a modern technique is applied 
to ancient weapons, accentuating the time- 
lessness of the belligerent element in human 
affairs. 

“Movement in Line” is the expression 
George Wakhevitch uses to describe the 
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Combat is_ peculiarly 


One of the costume designs for ** Le Combat” and, right, Daphne Dale as the Merry Widow and 
Oleg Briansky as Danilo in * Vilia,”’ another ballet for which M. Wakhevitch desi d the c and setti 








Young Hamlet Sells Out the Old Vie 


by Eric Johns 


Richard Burton 


HAMLET still in his twenties is some- 

thing of a rarity. Opinions of the 
critics may have been divided on the per- 
formance of twenty-eight-year-old Richard 
Burton, now playing the Prince of Denmark 
at the Old Vic, but it is left to the public 
finally to decide whether an actor succeeds 
in this most difficult of parts. As the box- 
office manager can produce evidence in 
black and white that Mr. Burton’s Hamlet 
sells 994 per cent. of the seating capacity at 
every performance, this young Welshman 
can be said to have come through the ordeal 
with a flourish denied to many of his 
famous predecessors. 

Eight former Hamlets have been to see 
young Richard at the Old Vic and all went 
back-stage to offer their sincere congratula- 
tions. They were Sir John Gielgud, Paul 
Scofield, Alec Clunes, Michael Redgrave, 
Alec Guinness, Ernest Milton, Esmé Percy 
and Robert Helpmann, who has seen the 
performance three times, To evoke such 
interest is no mean achievement for an 
actor who only ten years ago was making 
his first professional appearance in The 
Druid's Rest, the Emlyn Williams play, at 
the Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool. 

During that engagement Richard met 
Michael Benthall, who directed the current 
production of Hamlet at the Old Vic. 
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Benthall asked the handsome, promising 
youth of eighteen which part he would most 
like to play. He fully expected Romeo to 
be the answer, but much to his astonishment 
Richard replied, unhesitatingly that he 
would like to play Thersites, the ‘“ deformed 
and scurrilous Grecian” in Troilus and 
Cressida. \t was a strange choice, but a 
sincere one, because even as a schoolboy 
Richard was devoted to this particular play, 
which he one day hopes to produce himself. 
Perhaps he will persist in playing Thersites 
to prove to his film fans that he can mask 
his good looks and still hold the stage. 

Hamlet, too, was one of the cherished 
ambitions of his stage-struck adolescence, 
and when he grew to manhood he was 
gratified to discover the part was not 
beyond his reach, as it might have been, 
had he developed into a dwarf or a giant. 
He approached the play academically whén 
at Oxford, studying the commentaries of 
Granville Barker and Bradley. He con- 
siders it a mistake for an actor to read too 
much about the play. As the old lady said, 
“It is full of quotations,” and Richard feels 
that an actor only adds to those quotations, 
if he studies learned writings on Shakes- 
peare too closely. It is better to concentrate 
on the text and the producer. 

Already, after playing the part only 
about fifty times, he is eager to experiment 
with new approaches. Naturally no major 
changes can be considered in the present 
production, for which Richard has the 
greatest admiration and respect, but he 
hopes to play Hamlet again at some future 
date when one or two of his new found 
theories can be put into practice. Pefhaps 
we should never have seen his Hamlet, but 
for Katharine Hepburn. She happened to 
be with Michael Benthall in New York last 
Christmas, when he rang Richard in Holly- 
wood to invite him to play the part at the 
Old Vic. The boy was so overwhelmed by 
the offer that he hesitated to say yes straight 
away. Realising what was happening at the 
other end, and being one of Richard's 
staunchest admirers, Miss Hepburn snatched 
the receiver from Benthall and said, “ Look 
here, you're going to play Hamlet! 
Having made up his mind for him she 
promptly rang off beiore he had time to 
protest. 


” 


(Continued on page 37) 








Company 1953/1954 Season 


CLAIRE BLOOM as Helena and FAY COMPTON as the Countess of Rossillion in All's 
Well that Ends Well, which had its first performance on 15th September. 


HE new season at the Old Vic has opened triumphantly with productions of “ Hamlet” 
and “ All’s Well that Ends Well.” The change of policy, under which plays are to be 
presented in repertory, promises well. “King John,” directed by George Devine, was 
produced on 27th October, too late for review this month, with Fay Compton as Constance, 
Richard Burton as the Bastard and Michael Hordern as King John. A fourth play, “Twelfth 
Night,” will be added to the repertory sometime after Christmas. Meantime “ King John ” 
is the first of the histories which are to be presented at the Old Vic in chronological order 
under the new five-year plan. (Pictures by Angus McBean) 
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Polonius This above 
all: to thine own self 
be true, 

And it must follow, 
as the night the day 
Thou canst not then 
be false to any man 


Laertes (Kobert Hardy) 
takes leave of his 
father, Polonius (Mich- 
ael Hordern) Right 
Claire Bloom as 
Ophelia 


Below 


Player Queen: In sec- 
ond husband Iet me 
be accurst; 

None wed the second 
but who Kkill'd the 
first 


The play scene. Centre 
Fay Compton as Gert- 
rude and Laurence 
Hardy as Claudius and, 
right, Richard Burton 
as Hamlet. In fore- 
ground, Edgar Wreford 
as Player King and 
Clifford Williams as 
Player Queen. 








Queen: O! speak to me no more 
These words like daggers enter in mine ears; 
No more, sweet Hamlet! 


The closet scene. 


** Hamlet ’’ 


& —— from the production 

which opened the season at 
the Old Vic on 14th September after 
having its first presentation at the 
Edinburgh Festival. The play was 
produced by Michael Benthall with 
costumes and decor by Kenneth 
Rowell and music composed by John 
Gardner. The permanent facade and 
proscenium for the season were 

designed by James Bailey. 


Right: 
Ophelia: O' you may wear your rue with a 
difference 
Gertrude comforts the mad Ophelia, 
shortly before the distracted girl 
drowns herself in the river. 


Below: 
Laertes, 


Laertes: O thou vile king! Give me my father 


overwhelmed by the news 
death, threatens the king. 


of 


his 


father’s 





Hamlet: Dost thou think Alexan- 
der looked o’ this fashion i’ the 
earth? 

Learning of the King’s plot 

on his way to England, 

Hamlet escapes and returns 

to Denmark. L to R: Bruce 

Sharman as 2nd Gravedig- 

ger, Edgar Wreford as Ist 

Gravedigger and William 

Squire as Horatio. 


Below: The duel scene in 
which the King finally hopes 
to bring about the death of 
the Prince by poisoned foil 
and poisoned cup. Centre: 
Timothy Bateson as Osric. 


The final scene in the play, after the arrival of Fortinbras (John Neville). The body of 
Hamlet is born aloft and carried to the battlements. 
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King: Sweet practiser, thy physic I will try... King: Here, take her hand, proud scornful boy 
Helena (Claire Bloom) expresses her delight ee ee cr 
that the King of France (Laurence Hardy) will The King forces Bertram (John Neville) to 
allow her to use her father’s miraculous remedy accept the hand of Helena against his will, 
to cure his strange malady. since the King has promised her her choice 
of husband. 


‘** AIVs Well That Ends Well” 


s CENES from the delightful production of this rarely performed Shake- 
speare play. Directed by Michael Benthall with Osbert Lancaster as 
designer, the play is stimulating and sparkling entertainment. Emphasis 


throughout is on the comedy and Michael Hordern particularly is to be con- 
gratulated on his brilliant rendering of Parolles. The charming incidental music 
was composed by Gordon Jacob. 


Parolles : 
O Lord, sir, 
let me _ live, 
or let me see 
my death! 
The __ brag- 
gart, Parol- 
les (Michael 
H or dern), 
under the 
im p ression 
that he has 
been _ taken 
captive by 
his  oppo- 
nents, is im- 
prisoned in 
the stocks 
by his own 
fellow _ sol- 
diers. 





Diana: O! behold this ring, whose high respect and rich validity did lack a parallel. 


The Countess of Rossillion (Fay Compton) and the King of France endeavour to 

understand the story of Diana (Gwen Cherrell) who has allowed Helena to imperson- 

ate her in order to win the love of Helena’s husband, Bertram. Centre: William 
Squire as Lafew and right, Viola Lyel as Diana’s mother. 


Helena: Will you be mine, now you are doubly won”? 


Helena is reunited with her erstwhile unwilling husband. The closing scene of the play. 
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Echoes from 
Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed 
by our American 
Correspondent 


Mawby Green 


ITH three new playwrights of talent 

already discovered so early in the season 
and a half dozen plays on the road said to 
be of hit status or verging on same, New 
York theatregoers are beginning to feel this 
will be a year to remember. 

The first smash hit is 34-year-old Robert 
Anderson’s Tea and Sympathy, starring 
Deborah Kerr in her Broadway debut, a 
drama agreed by all to’ be part Van Druten’s 
Young Woodley and part Lillian Hellman’s 
The Children’s Hour, but treated anew by 
the author’s own fresh perceptions. In a 
New England boys’ school a young student 
is assumed by classmates, faculty, even by 
his father, to be homosexual, having been 
discovered nude on the beach with a teacher 
long suspected of being one. While none 
of his inquisitors can state with any cer- 
tainty the boy is a deviate—there is no real 
proof and he is not expelled from school— 
they build a case against him for he is an 
* off-horse,” one who does not follow the 
herd and is therefore suspect and feared. 
They point out he likes classical music, 
wants to make folk-singing his life’s work, 
wears his hair long instead of clipped in a 
crew cut like the others, walks “ light” and 
never brought a girl to a school dance. His 
sole defender, refusing to accept such 
evidence, is the housemaster’s young wife 
and she is asked to remain a bystander for 
her only function in the school is to invite 
the lonely students in occasionally for a sip 
of tea and a spot of sympathy. Too out- 
going and compassionate for that, she tries 
to guide the boy through this tragic time, 
well aware that he is in love with her, but 
an attempt to keep him from going to the 
town prostitute to prove himself is thwarted 
when the boy’s passionate embrace makes 
her remember she is a good, respectable 
married woman—that, and the unexpected 
return of her husband from a rained out 
camping trip. The boy’s effort in asserting 
his masculinity ends in disaster and 


Deborah Kerr and John Kerr in *“* Tea and Sympathy.”’ 
(Picture by Slim Aarons) 


attempted suicide when he fails to accom- 
plish anything with the local trollop and 
fears as to the rightness of the charges 
truly begin to assail him. 


Smitten by the smug inhumanity of the 
school and her husband in particular, as 
the boy’s chief persecutor, the young wife 
strikes a death blow to her marriage by 
charging her athletic husband’s delight in 
the boy’s suffering to his unconscious fear 
that he, the outdoor, man’s man, is a latent 
homosexual—an accusation that draws a 
gasp of surprise from the audience but is 
thoroughly believable and prepared for in 
the script. From here, the young wife 
asserts the boy is more of a man than any 
of them for he must know love before he 
can achieve the sexual act and left alone in 
the house she goes to the boy’s room and 
brings him to manhood. 


Quite obviously the subject matter is 
inflammable but it has been handled with 
such perfect taste by author, cast and direc- 
tor that not a word of protest has been 
heard and it has been accepted, as it should 
be, as an artistic achievement. While per- 
haps the main impulse or purpose in writing 
this play was to protest against the too 
prevalent American pastime of character 
assassination or guilt by association, the 
nature of the story provides a limited canvas 





Echoes from Broadway (Conid.) 

and if occasionally the play runs thin, it is 
all but unnoticeable thanks to the wealth of 
subtleties brought to it by cast and director. 
Deborah Kerr, in particular, is enjoying a 
triumph for the awareness of her perform- 
ance and the apparent ease with which she 
transfers this across to the audience. Every 
possible nuance in the wife’s character and 
the situation she catches and records with 
the sensitivity of a seismograph needle. So 
compelling is she in this difficult réle—for 
the good woman is a paragon of all the 
virtues, unrelievedly on the side of the 
angels—that Miss Kerr makes you wish the 
author gave more, of the wife’s background, 
for there is something lacking in her make- 
up despite all her understanding, intelli- 
gence, perception and compassion for others 
—an aura of personal emotional immaturity 
perhaps—that seems to have her doomed 
never to really know love, for in all her 
romances she must first feel the man 
desperately needs her before she is capable 
of responding. 

Leif Erickson is extremely impressive as 
the husband and young John Kerr as the 
boy, in his second Broadway appearance, is 
being talked of with the same enthusiasm 
that greeted Montgomery Clift and Marlon 
Brando at the same stage in their careers. 


For director, Elia Kazan, his handling of 
Tea And Sympathy reveals a new softness 
and subtlety that can .hold an audience 


equally as engrossed as the flamboyant 
theatrics of A Streetcar Named Desire and 
Death of a Salesman. The Playwrights’ 
Company is presenting the drama and 
although this is his first produced Broadway 
play, they have honoured Robert Anderson 
by making him a member of their organisa- 
tion, placing his name alongside those of 
Maxwell Anderson, Elmer Rice and Robert 
E. Sherwood. 

In Calder Willingham’s End as a Man, 
dramatised from his own successful novel, 
the setting is a southern military academy 
and when one of the cadets goes boasting he 
is homosexual net so much as an eyebrow 
is raised in any quarter for it is just one of 
many vices that seems to be running hog- 
wild throughout the school: brutality, 
drunkenness, lechery, thievery among them. 
If memory has not failed us, the novel was 
a bitter indictment against the corruption 
to be found in military academies but in 
this stage transformation, a Compromise has 
set in, the author now saying that while 
corruption does exist to some extent, the 
academy method is still the best way to 


select the future officers and gentlemen of 
the army. It is a pretty unconvincing thesis 
considering the author focuses all his atten- 
tion on the misfits and the vice-ridden and 
these young monsters are too terrifyingly 
believable to be a product of pure imagina- 
tion. However, significant changes have 
been promised when the drama moves up- 
town to Broadway, after being discovered 
and generally praised by the critics in the 
Theater De Lys in Greenwich Village, and 
perhaps once again End as a Man will have 
a raison d étre. 

For his first play a cast of virtual 
unknowns has been assembled, yet their 
individual performances and teamwork are 
as vital and professional as any playwright 
could wish. It is astonishing how well 
young actors can do when they have some- 
thing they understand and can sink their 
teeth into. 

Louis Peterson, the third of the new pro- 
mising playwrights in his play, Take a 
Giant Step, also concerns himself like the 
aforementioned Robert Anderson in start- 
ing a young man on his way to maturity 
and whereas his young hero’s_ sexual 
curiosity is also solved through the 
generosity of an older woman, he learns the 
more difficult lesson that he is in for con- 
siderable loneliness if he expects to keep 
his self-respect as a man, for he is a negro 
in an all-white community and his friends 
are beginning to cut him as they grow up 
and take their place in a culture insistent 
upon colour discrimination. 

Admittedly an autobiographical play, it is 
alive with an honesty that saves it from its 
crude craftsmanship, and after a slow start 
at the box-office despite a generally favour- 
able press, it is reported to be catching on. 

Imported from England by John C. 
Wilson and H. M. Tennent Ltd., was André 
Roussin’s The Little Hut in Nancy Mitford’s 
adaptation with Anne Vernon, Roland 
Culver and Colin Gordon cavorting around 
Oliver Messel’s over-sexed tropical isle, 
under Peter Brook’s direction, but all save 
one.of the reviewers refused to feel the 
rise in temperature, giving the comedy very 
chilly notices, implying the slightness of the 
plot was too much akin to an unsuccessful 
attempt at skating on thin ice. 

A second British import, the melodrama 
A Pin to See the Peepshow, which intro- 
duced Joan Miller to American audiences, 
and her husband, Peter Cotes, as director, 
has the dubious distinction of being the 
shortest lived play of the season, lasting 


(Continued on page 39) 





Bounine: Look at her 
head, gentlemen, the 
left temple, a _ long 
narrow depression, the 
path of a bullet... 


Prince Bounine 
(Anthony Ireland, 
centre) introduces 
the woman, Anna 
Broun (Mary Ker- 
ridge), to his fellow 
conspirators, Boris 
Chernov (Peter IIl- 
ing, left) and Piotr 
Petrovsky (Laur- 
ence Payne, right). 


we Anastasia °° at the St James’s 


DAPTED by Guy Bolton from the play by 
Marcelle Maurette, “ Anastasia” is strongly 

dramatic entertainment based on a fascinating 
historical speculation. In it three unscrupulous 
Russian refugees in Berlin set out to persuade 
their fellow-countrymen living in exile that they 
have found the Princess Anastasia, a now 
legendary figure thought by many to have 
escaped the assassination of the Russian Royal 
Family sixteen years before. By this means they 
hope to lay their hands on the late Tsar’s 
fortune. 

The key to the situation is the Dowager 
Empress of Russia. If she believes Anna Broun 
is indeed her granddaughter, then these unscru- 
pulous men will have won the day. 

The play gains much of its suspense from the 
fact that the author does not entirely answer the 
question as to who Anna Broun really is, though 
there is much to convince the audience that she 
is without doubt the tragic Princess. 

“ Anastasia” is directed by John Counsell, Bounine: Here’s the whole family on a picnic. That 
with settings designed by Hal Henshaw and POS, CO Os Se Oe ee eee Bae ee 
costumes by Michael Ellis. The play is presented Anna Broun is shown the family album of 


ae : aa . the Russian Royal House, first step in the 
by Laurence Olivier Productions Ltd. scheme to familiarise her with her sup- 
posed background, Bounine had prevented 
Anna—an unfortunate, homeless creature 
Pictures by Angus McBean from drowning herself. 





They've gone out of their way to put my back 


Empress: 
up. Look 
frame 

Prince Paul (Ralph Michael), who believes 

Anna is indeed the Princess, and is eager to 

renew his old betrothal to her, though with 

somewhat mercenary motives, prepares the 
Empress (Helen Haye) for Anna’s arrival. 


at that photograph, the cagies on the 
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Anna: Do you remember 
the Christmas at Gatchina 
when I had sprained my 
ankle on the ice and you 
had to carry me to and 
from your siecigh in your 
arms? 


Driver: Yes, 
voice. I 
anywhere 

A month later in the 

hall in a mansion on 

the outskirts of Berlin, 
the Princess receives 
some of the old ser- 
vants from the Royal 
estate who will be use- 
ful witnesses. They at 
least have no doubt 
that they are kneeling 
to the Princess Anas- 
tasia who miracul- 
ously escaped with 
her life. Right: 

Verena Kimmins as 

Antonia, Geoffrey 

Tyrrell as a_ sleigh 

driver and Michael 
Malnick as Sergei. 


it is your 
would know it 


Paul: This is your grandmamma’s moment. Have con- 


fidence. 


Anna is brought to the Empress and in a 

moving scene the grand old lady is won from 

disbelief and suspicion to the firm conviction 

that this young woman is the granddaughter 
she had believed dead. 

















Empress You've come from so far away, and 
I've waited so long for you 

A touching moment near the end of Act 

Il, when Anna recalls many childhood 

memories, the background of which it 

seems certain no one else could have 
told her. 


Above right: 

Bounine: Listen! Listen! all of you , she is 
speaking Russian! 

The emotional strain proves too much 
for Anna and she collapses. As she 
comes round she is muttering some words 
in Russian, a fact which astonishes 
Bounine, who had found her professed 
ignorance of the language a big stumb- 
ling block. The Empress takes the 
Princess away to recuperate and on her 
return three weeks later a grand ball is 
arranged at which she is to be publicly 
proclaimed Princess with the approval of 
the Swedish bankers who hold the 

fortune. 


Right: Bounine with Anna, who does 
not hide her contempt for this unscrupu- 
lous adventurer. Bounine’s scheme is 
finally threatened by the intervention of 
a Russian worker who claims that Anna 
is his girl friend who was injured with 
him in a Moscow factory explosion and 
has since lost her memory. But it is 
Anna herself who takes the decisive step 
in the final dramatic moments of the play. 





Helen Haye as the Dowager Empress of Russia 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


OST elderly actresses have to resign 


themselves to small supporting charac- 


ter parts, but seek compensation in nostal- 
gic memories of happier days when they 
were stars in their own right. Helen Haye, 
doyenne of our stars, is the sparkling 
exception. At 79 she is at present giving 
one of the most spectacular performances 
in the West End as the Dowager Empress 
of Russia in Anastasia at the St. James's. 

She has been on the stage more than fifty 
years, yet the comparatively recent first 
night of Anastasia turned out to be the 
most exciting of her career, though she has 
appeared with most of the stage giants of 
her time. When Miss Haye made her exit 
after her big scene in the second act the 
first night audience at the St. James's broke 
into a tumult, which she heard long after 
she reached her dressing room. Had she 
been a prima donna or a prima ballerina 
an encore would have been imperative, if 
only to allow the play to proceed on its 
way. Few actresses can have earned so 
prolonged a round of applause in the middle 
of a straight play. 

Television has played a major part in 
the history of Anastasia. After being pre- 
sented at the Windsor Repertory Theatre 
by John Counsell, the play was snapped up 
for television and after creating something 


Whispers from 
the Wings 


by Looker-on 


of a sensation in that medium, it was 
acquired by Sir Laurence Olivier for the 
St. James's. 

Helen Haye is the first to recognise the 
importance of television in contemporary 
entertainment and to admit that had 
Anastasia not been televised it might never 
have reached the West End. But she is also 
aware of television being something of a 
two-edged sword, because a number of 
people who enjoy a play in comfort by 
their own fireside will not make the effort 
to see it again at a West End theatre with 
the same cast. 

Though Miss Haye has had considerable 
experience of television work, she still feels 
nervy when working in the studio. Playing 
on television, as far as she is concerned, 
combines the horror of a first night in the 
theatre with that anxious fear that grips 
an artist in the film studio when about to 
play a scene which cannot be done again. 

It is never really quiet in a television 
studio; the continual shifting of cameras 
makes it difficult for an artist to concentrate. 
It is all so different in the theatre where an 
air of tranquillity pervades the stage, which 
becomes the focal point for an appreciative 
audience. Millions of people may be look- 
ing-in when a play is televised, but the 
actors have no contact with them. They 
scarcely have time to think of their public; 
they are far too concerned about keeping 
within range of the cameras. There is 
little chance for artists to get under the skin 
of a television part. They only play it twice 
and just as they are really getting to know 
it, it is all over and done with. Technique 
has to be adapted to the smaller canvas of 
the television frame; the actress who favours 
broad, sweeping gestures will soon find her- 
self off the screen altogether. 

Anastasia is centred round the legend that 
the young Romanov Princess of that name 
escaped death when the Russian Imperial 
Family were murdered and wandered about 
Europe with a mind understandably de- 
ranged. In Berlin three unscrupulous White 
Russians discover a young woman whom 
they claim to be the Princess Anastasia, in 
the hope of securing a goodly portion of 
the late Czar’s £10,000,000 investments out- 
side Russia. Even the Dowager Empress 

(Continued on page 38) 





Aiden Grennell as Sic Harcourt Reilly and Rita Foran as Celia Coplestone in ‘“‘ The Cocktail Party,’ presented 
at the Dublin Gate Theatre last August by Longford Productions. 
(Picture by Jas. D. O'Callaghan, Dublin) 


Ardour in Eire 


CCUSTOMED to regard Dublin more 

as the fount of English Drama than as 
the capital of Ireland, I felt disappointed 
when I arrived at the end of August and 
discovered that the Abbey were in their 
9th week of a posthumous work by a little- 
known author, the Gate were engaged in 
The Cocktail Party and the lately lauded 
37 Club were dishing up The Mollusc. 
However, on closer acquaintance astonish- 
ing enthusiasm was revealed. The Abbey 
Theatre seems to be controlled by an enthu- 
siast for Gaelic; the Earl of Longford is an 
enthusiast for the Classic; Nora Lever and 
Barry Cassin at the “37” are enthusiasts 
for the exotic. Other zealots were not far 
to seek. 

This Other Eden, a comedy by Louis 
D’Alton, held by some to be the author's 
best play, engages the Abbey’s traditional 
theme of Ireland versus England and is 
almost a 1947 paraphrase of Shaw's 1904 
work, John Bull’s Other Island. The Eng- 
lish romantic is seen triumphing over Irish 
realists by reason of his ineffable assurance. 
Where the play departed from the earlier 
work it passed for a short distance on to the 
track of Ghosts and sometimes it left both 


by Harold G Matthews 


tracks and stamped along a bastard road 
which now seems to beckon Irish play- 
wrights. It was, of course, superficial com- 
pared to Shaw and Ibsen. 

Among the players, Christopher Casson 
was outstanding in two ways. He gave a 
delightful performance as a re-incarnation, 
rejuvenation or anachronisation of Shaw’s 
* Broadbent,” and, as guest artist, his name 
was set down in English on the programme, 
which, for the rest, consisted of a list of 
names which meant nothing to an English 
reader. Had the management been consis- 
tent, they would have Erinised all the names 
of the characters too. Had they wished to 
be kind to their actors, they would have 
set down the characters’ names in Gaelic 
and the players’ names in English instead 
of or as well as Gaelic. No movement can 
remain romantic and the production by 
Ria Mooney was a model of naturalistic 
presentation. 

On 26th August, at the end of a ten 
minute interval after the conclusion of This 
Other Eden, a performance was given of 
Aris, Professor Liam O'Briain’s translation 
into Irish of La Joyeuse Farces des Encore 


(Continued on page 33) 
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THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
will prove a boon. 
Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS: 


Nov: EARLY STAGES, by John 
Gielgud. His fascinating autobiography. 
27 illustrations. Published at 12s. 6d., 
a saving of 5s. 


Jan: THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL 
3, edited by Frances Stephens. A 
pictorial record of the year. Published 
at 18s., a saving of 10s. 6d. 


Mar: MISS HORNIMAN AND THE 
GAIETY THEATRE, by Rex Pogson. 
Foreword by St. John Ervine. 25 
illustrations. Published at 21s., a 
saving of 13s. 6d. 

Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the origin- 
al illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 
no membership fees. You need send 
no money till you get your first book. 
Members have the privilege of buying 
past selections in stock at the special 
Club price. 

“TI take this opportunity to say how 
pleased I am with your books,” is the 
latest testimonial (we have had hun- 
dreds) from Miss V. Armstrong, 
Mass., U.S.A. 
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I enclose £2 Ss. for one year's subscription 

(6 bsoks). $7.00 for U.S.A 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
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by Henri Ghéon. About half the audience 
stayed for this and received it with a 
respect that must have been imposed by 
the evidence of scholarship rather than 
the nature of the farce. But rites must 
have respect. These occasional sketches and 
an annual pantomime are all that Dublin 
sees of Gaelic drama and they represent 
the determination of a minority to save the 
language, in George Moore’s words, from 
“ slipping into the grave.” There is a purely 
Gaelic theatre in Galway which has just 


celebrated its jubilee by reviving the play | 


with which it opened and the congratulatory 
publicity called forth by its survival did 
not give the impression that many other 
plays had been brought to birth. 

Mr. Lennox Robinson received me in the 
vestibule of the old Abbey Theatre, where 
hang the portraits of the founders; Lady 


Gregory, the first guarantor; Yeats, whose 


individual and racial genius so far surpasses 
that of “the national poet” as to give the 
veneration for Tom Moore a comic flavour; 
the practical Fays, and others. 


the subject lives, and it was very sad to 


regard these painted likenesses hanging in | 


the ante-room to their burned-out theatre. 


The plan is to rebuild as soon as possible, | 


of course, and adjoining property has been 
acquired that the new theatre may be bigger 
and more commodious than the old one. 
There had recently been a play competi- 
tion which had attracted about 
entrants and had yielded about a dozen 
actable plays. The first three were to be 
produced by the Abbey but first they 
needed alteration. Meanwhile, This Other 
Eden was playing to full houses at the 
Queen’s, the Abbey’s temporary home. 


In the last 25 years the fame of Dub- | 


lin’s ‘“‘ Gate” has equalled that of Dublin’s 
* Abbey.” Whilst the Abbey has a Govern- 
ment subsidy, the Gate has what many 
artists now lament the passing of—a patron. 


The lease of the theatre is held by The | 
Dublin Gate Theatre Co. Ltd. (Lord Long- | 


ford, Chairman). The theatre is let for half 


each year to Longford Productions and for | 


the other half to the Dublin Gate Theatre 


Productions Co. Ltd. (Hilton Edwards and | 
Lord Longford | 


Micheél Mac Liammédir). 
describes his company, Longford Produc- 


tions, as “an Irish and international reper- | 
tory company, with a permanent team of | 
artists presenting plays professionally in the | 
Dublin Gate Theatre and elsewhere, with a | 
definite artistic standard, under my general | 
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COMPANY MEETINGS: J. 


ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION 


ODEON THEATRES 
AND 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 





FURTHER PROGRESS RECORDED— 
GROUP RESULTS AT NEW HIGH LEVEL 





The 16th annual general meeting of Odeon 
Theatres Ltd., and the annual mectings of its 
subsidiary companies, British and Dominions Film 
Corporation Ltd., Gaumont-British Picture Corpor- 
ation Ltd., Odeon Associated Theatres Ltd., and 
Odeon Properties Ltd., were held on October 9 at 
the Dorchester Hotel, London, W., Mr. J. Arthur 
Rank, D.L., J.P. (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

I am glad to report that in spite of the problems 
the Group profits for 1953 have exceeded those 
for the record year of 1952. This achievement 
is in a large measure the result of the skill, 
imaginative anticipation of trends in the industry, 
hard work and foresight of Mr. John Davis, ably 
assisted by the management team which he has 
bu‘lt up around him to whom great credit is due. 
The profits earned in the year reflect the intensive 
drive for economies and improved efficiency. 


ODEON THEATRES LIMITED 

The consolidated trading profits, less losses, 
before providing for depreciation and interest, 
show an all-time record at £6,762,467 compared 
with £6,397,278 for the previous year. It is satis- 
factory to note from the analysis of trading profits 
that film production and distribution before depre- 
ciation show a profit of £455,247. This is the 
result for which we have been working since the 
disastrous days of 1949, but this recult has only 
been achieved with the help of the British Film 
Production Fund. Taxation remains a heavy 
burden and required £2,612,257. 


THE BRITISH FILM PRODUCTION FUND 
It is with regret that I have to report that an 
extension of the present scheme, which expires in 
July 1954, has not yet been negotiated within the 
industry. The President of the Board of Trade in 
the House of Commons on the 10th March 1953, 
intimated that it was Her Majesty's Government's 
wish that the industry should work out a voluntary 
scheme, but if this could not be done then a 
compulsory scheme would be introduced 

I intimated last year that unless arrangements 
had been completed by the spring of 1953 for an 
extension of the scheme we would reduce our 
present level of production and that we would 
larecly bring it to a standstill by August of this 
year. We are Believers in British production and 


because of this and in the light of the statement 
made by the President of the Board of Trade in 
the House of Commons on 10th March 1953, we 
decided to continue production beyond these dates 
relying on the statement of Government policy. 
If, however, a voluntary scheme has not been 
worked out within the next month or so or alter- 
natively Her Majesty’s Government has not indicated 
to the industry its proposals for legislation for a 
statutory scheme, we see no alternative than to 
reduce materially our production programme after 
the films which are now shooting. 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX 

I regret, notwithstanding the representations made 
to Her Majesty’s Government, no relief was given 
from this discriminative burden of Entertainment 
Tax in spite of the industry's urgent need. 

In this country we took in at the box office 
this year £28,737,691 and paid Entertainment Tax 
of £11,136,915 as inst the corresponding figures 
of last year of £30,018,278 and £11,808,831. We 
operate 550 theatres in this country and of these 
during the year under review 236 operated at a 
loss of approximately £725,000 before providing 
for interest on capital employed and excluding 
profits on the sales made in the theatres. Even 
allowing for profits on theatre sales an overall 
net loss was incurred in these theatres before 
charging interest on capital. This in spite of the 
fact that these same theatres paid £3,449,000 in 
Entertainment Tax. Obviously if the present situ- 
ation continues we must in the interests of the 
shareholders close many of these theatres in order 
to protect the activities of our business as a whole. 





THE FUTURE 

I can say with confidence that we are in the 
forefront with all the new developments in tech- 
nique and showmanship and that whilst the industry 
must Obviously meet increasing competition from 
television we believe that the cinema will always 
maintain its important position in the way of life 
of the people. 

I believe that this Group which is soundly 
established in all branches of the cinema and 
allied industries will continue to give a good 
account of itself and, provided the problems of 
Entertainment Tax and the British Film Production 
Fund are dealt with, should show a satisfactory 
return to its shareholders. 
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management and supervision.” For a land- 
owner and a scholar, it is remarkable how 
closely he applies himself to managerial 
duties, attending the theatre daily and 
remaining for the evening performance. The 
list of productions is impressive, containing 
most of Shakespeare, Sheridan, nearly all 
Shaw, and translations from Sophocles, 
Euripides, Calderon, Moliére and Beaumar- 
chais by the Earl of Longford. Among the 
modern works are several comedies by Lady 
Longford. 

The theatre itself, on an upper floor in 
the Rotunda, is pleasantly old-fashioned and 
comfortable in a slightly French or Copeau 
style. Dan O’Connell’s production of The 
Cocktail Party had not the serene urbanity 
of Martin Browne’s, being more sharply 
theatrical. The most striking thing about it 
was the casting of Sheila Brennan as 
Lavinia Chamberlayne. Miss Brennan’s 
youth, red hair and well-modelled features 
disabled her from bringing plausibility to 
the part of a disappointed woman of whom 
men had tired. She came on like a tigress 
and gave a most effective and significant 
per ormance, but the better she succeeded 
the more she upset the play. I would very 
much like to see her in melodrama or 
tragedy. Kenneth MacDonald’s Edward 
had naturalness. His pre-occupied air and 
perfunctory politeness made a very good 
opening. There was also a very good Julia 
by Pamela Duncan. She was sprightly and 
she wore her clothes well. Rita Foran was 
sensitive and serious as Celia, but she did 
not depict exactly the social type described 
in the text, with which her make-up and 
costume were at variance. Charles Mitchell's 
excellent performance as Peter Quilpe was 
something to be particularly grateful for in 
the difficult, and to many disappointing, 
third act. Aiden Grennell brought a 
certain degree of dignity but little of mag- 
netism to the part of Sir Henry Harcourt- 
Reilly. 

The Philanderer by Bernard Shaw was in 
rehearsal and this was to be followed in 
October by The Hill of Quirke, a new 
comedy by Christine Longford. After that 


Brendan Smith 
the Company would go on tour, taking The 
Cocktail Party and two or three other plays 
into rural Ireland for the next six months. 
This has been done many times already and 
no less than 39 towns in Ireland have been 
visited, the company staying a week in each 
town and doing three or four different plays, 
because, in Lord Longford’s words, “Dublin 
is not Ireland and a purely Dublin theatre 
can never do all that an Irish theatre should 
do for the nation.” 

Alas for George Moore as a _ prophet! 
“In the very near future,” he said in 1900, 
“nothing except commercial letters will be 
written in English.” Today, while Ireland 
enjoys the works of Eliot and Fry in 
English, she has little opportunity of reading 
anything but notices and bye-laws in Irish. 

In Dublin, as elsewhere, Theatre Clubs 
spring up wherever a cellar is left unlocked. 
The 37 Club started five or six years ago 
in a basement of a house bearing that 
number. It is now established on a first 
floor over a jeweller’s shop. It seats 170 
and there is a “ Mind your head” notice as 
you enter, The performance of The 
Mollusc, oy Hubert Henry Davies, was 
lively but lacking in the elegance which the 
piece requires to redeem its triviality. There 
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was a promising performance by Aileen 
Harte in the part of the governess. In 
such a shallow play as The Mollusc, in such 
a stupid part as the governess, one simply 
could not judge of her intelligence and 
imagination, but if she lacks these gifts 
Nature has played a cruel trick. Certainly 
she charmed the eye and spoke English 
beautifully. 

To me, Mr. Cassin, the director of the 
group, deplored the popularity of The 
Mollusc, but at the same time he was glad 
because it helped to make good the losses 
incurred by his enthusiasms. The Club had 
just done The Man Outside by Wolfgang 
Borchert, described by the author, tortured 
and dying, as “a play which no theatre will 
produce and no public will want to see.” It 
is now in repertory all over Germany. The 
next production would be Elmer Rice’s The 
Adding Machine. My visit was badly timed. 

Luck was with me in Bray, where 
Brendan Smith Productions were finishing a 
summer season of seven or eight weeks, in 
the course of which they performed nine 
plays—five of them Irish—and they had 
also staged for good measure an intimate 
revue. This is what repertory used to mean 
and Mr. Brendan Smith had not the air of a 
conscious worker of miracles. But surely 
the enthusiasm is considerable that will send 
an announcer in a motor car round a sea- 
side resort to tell people that The Playboy 
of the Western World will be performed 
that evening in the Church Hall. This after 
five rehearsals fitted into a week wherein 
two other plays were performed, no member 
of the company having acted in the play 
before! I saw that production. It was not 
picturesque, nor was it at all quaint; it was 
tremendously real. Seeing real people accept- 
ing a preposterous situation called to mind 
The Importance of Being Earnest. The 
formula seemed the same, But in the last 
line Synge departed from the formula and 
so this delightful farce ends on a sudden 
note of poignant regret. Pauline Delany, 
though she had seemed rather hard through- 
out, uttered Pegeen Mike’s lament with the 
right feeling. The company appeared word- 
perfect and quite vital. The poetry in the 
story was allowed to discover itself. Christie 
Mahon was beautifully realised by Vincent 
Dowling, who seemed physically fashioned 
for the part, a slim type actually in short 
supply. Desmond Perry contributed a ripe 
study of Old Mahon. It was the best per- 
formance of the Playboy I had seen and 
the most enjoyable play that I saw during 





my short stay in Eire. New plays seemed 
scarce and I was indebted to the Brendan 
Smith Company for another sample of the 
work of Louis D‘’Alton. This was Lovers’ 
Meeting, a fictitious piece in which the 
tragic theme is lost sight of owing to the 
introduction of many comic characters and 
to the greater plausibility of the humorous 
situations. The lovers are the least con- 
vincing people in the play. However, one 
was grateful for the’ farce contributed by 
Brendan Smith, for the comedy by Ruth 
Durley and especially for the pathos mingled 
with comedy by Beryl Fagan. 





Creative Artists in the Theatre (( ond.) 
motive of his designs. They embody a 
unity of purpose which completely identifies 
the pattern of the action with the back- 
ground against which it is being enacted. 
The rhythm which dominates the choreo- 
graphy extends in harmonious continuity to 
the décor. 

Wakhevitch maintains that the  back- 
ground, though inseparable, should not in 
itself be obtrusive. That is why he employs 
normally none but neutral, nondescript 
tones, chiefly black, white, grey, leaving to 
costumes and light the function of bring- 
ing the scene to life. 

Basically, there must be nothing in the 
background to interfere with the rapid 
registering of a change of mood. Hence 
balloon-like gas-globes, the sudden reflec- 
tion of a distant fire on the horizon, or 
even a pile of gauzy draperies discarded by 
dancers on a whim and piled with apparent 
carelessness against a settee, acquire added 
meaning by achieving the maximum of 
dramatic effect. 

In costumes he uses colour lavishly, 
expressing the feeling of a period rather than 
photographic accuracy, with a stress of 
emphasis which is always a little larger 
than life. 


‘Young Hamlet Sells Out Old Vie (Contd) 


Richard likes the challenge which the 
Old Vic offers an actor. His sensitive per- 
formances as Prince Hal and Henry V at 
Stratford will not easily be forgotten. He 
enjoyed playing at the Memorial Theatre, 
spending much of his leisure in a cosy 
dressing-room with a little balcony over- 
hanging the Avon. But Stratford itself 
fights part of the actor's battle for him. 
Pilgrims to Shakespeare's birthplace provide 
a good section of the audience, no matter 
who happens to be playing. It is all very 
different at the Old Vic, where audiences 
have to be won. 

Since playing at Stratford, Richard has 
been to Hollywood for a spell of picture- 
making. Though he considers the two media 
are so diametrically opposed that they can- 
not help each other, he is convinced that the 
ideal life for an actor consists in spending 
alternate years in the theatre and the film 
studio. Filming can be frustrating, when 
the actor becomes obsessed with the idea 
that he is marking time; similarly, there are 
aspects of drudgery in the theatre, particu- 
larly when a play runs so long that it drops 
out of the news and playgoers practically 
forget the existence of the players. The 
fortunate actors are those able to divide 
their time between stage and screen. 

The theatre will always provide players 
with an excitement unknown in the film 
studio. At the Old Vic the company gives 
an excellent rendering of Hamlet at every 
performance, but occasionally, while they 
are making-up in their dressing rooms, just 
before the curtain rises, the news goes 
round that Gielgud is in front or Sybil 
Thorndike is expected. Then they make an 
almost superhuman effort and even surprise 
themselves as they touch undreamt of 
heights, in a desire to show their distin- 
guished colleagues how much their presence 
in the audience is appreciated. 





A NEW 


Stage Lighting Guide 


This pocket size publication 
fundamental problems confronting Producers and 


Electricians. 


really tackles those 


It indicates what equipment to use, 


how to use it, and the art of COLOUR LIGHTING 
is dealt with clearly and simply. 


Send for your copy from the Publishers now 


3/6 each post free. 


W. J. FURSE & CO. LTD., 5 Traffic Street, Nottingham 











R WINDRAM Ltd 
Manufacturers of theatrical 
fireproof 
FLORAL DECORATIONS 
Since 1911 


12 Cecil Court 


London, W.C.2 Tel.: TEM 3391 








NOW AVAILABLE 
The Brilliant New Comedy 


YOUR WORLD & MINE 
by Frank Harris 
“An Evening Full of Laughs.” 
Entertainment.”” 1 Simple Interior 
Professional and Amateur Enquiries :— 
MARCERY VOSPER LTD 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 


“100% 


5m. 4f 


29 
32 








IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST... BIRMINGHAM 1 
Principa!: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M 
the Stage 
Drama 

SECRETARY 


Full-time Training Course for 
Teachers of Speech and 
Full Particulars from the 


and 





A CENTRAL MEETING PLACE 


% Rendezvous for Players and Playgoers 
* Regular Seasons of Plays and 
Late Night Intimate Revues 
* Licensed till midnight 
Lounge. Food counter 
Ask for details of Membership Subscription 


IRVING THEATRE CLUB 
17 Irving Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2 
WHltehall 8657, 3678 














BOOK OF 42 LONDON THEATRES showing 

seating plans; 2/6 from ticket agents and book- 
shops or direct, 2d. extra postage unsealed. See page 
32 


MATEUR THEATRE GROUP in South 

requires experienced actors. Box 482 

VAILABLE for sale or hire Properties, 

“Under the Sycamore Tree.”’ Apply 
Secretary, Knighton Theatre Group, 16 Holley 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex 


LACK CURTAINING Rayon, 48 in. wide, for stage 

or black out curtains, exhibition work, temporary 
floor covering, etc 45 yard roll £18. Cutting from 
Gayonnes Ltd., 22 Grafton Street, London, W.1. 


(CERTIFIED Contact Lens Practitioner. J. de Carle, 
~ F.S.M.C. Write 57 Benhill Avenue, Sutton, Surrey. 


RAMATIC Societies, 
Stage Production or 
Irving Street, Leicester 
3578 
VIGURE STUDIES of models all ages as an aid to 
figure sketching Details to major applicants. 
BCM/PALLETTE, Dept. T.W., Mono House, London, 
W.C.1 
OR SALE—Theatre Worlds 1943-1947. Complete 
except June 1945, April and May 1947. In good 
condition, Offers to Miss Inkpen, 27 Southdown Road, 
Cosham, Hants 
OR SALE-—Theatre World 1943, 
plete. 1946, 1947 except August. 
Jaquarello, 6 Winchester Place, N.6. 


London 


etc., for 
to the 
Close, 


Managements or Authors car 
tryouts at Irving Theatre. 
Square, London WHltehall 


1944, 1945 com- 
Jan./ April 1948 


| 


} 
| 
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Whispers from the Wings Contd) 


believes the girl to be Anastasia and it is the 
recognition scene which provides Helen 
Haye and Mary Kerridge. who plays the 
girl, with a situation charged with theatrical 
excitement, 

Though fascinated by the regal figure of 
the Dowager Empress, Miss Haye refrained 
from reading anything about her until after 
she had played the part. She was content 
to accept, without question, the character 
which Marcelle Maurette, the author, had 
created. Later, however, Guy Bolton, who 
adapted the original play, persuaded Miss 
Haye to read a book written by a son of 
the Czar’s court physician. 

As a boy, the author, whose father was 
murdered with his Imperial patients, used 
to play with the Princess Anastasia in St. 
Petersburg; later, after the Revolution, he 
met a young woman in Berlin who claimed 
to be the Czar’s young daughter. Like the 
Dowager Empress in the play, he firmly 
believed her to be the Romanov Princess. 
After reading this book Miss Haye found 
the play more absorbing than ever. Through 
knowing that the claimant is still living 
somewhere in Germany, the actress 
becomes curiously aware of playing a page 
of living history when she stands in the 
wings waiting to make her first entrance. 





THEATRE WORLD 
ANNUAL 


(LONDON) 


No. 4 


Available November 
176 pp 18 - net 


ROCKLIFF’>, 


FOR SALE 
Theatre 


Illustrated 











Theatre 
Arts April 


world Oct. 1937 to Sept. 1953; 
1947 to Sept. 1949 and other 
Theatrical Periodicals from June 1946 to Oct. 1949 
(ist supplied). All in good order. Offers? Vincent 
18 Tudor Road. Newton Abbot. 


OR SALE—* Theatre World” Jan. 1950 to Aug 
1953. Offers. Walker, 24 The Horseshoe, Warley 
Oldbury, nr. Birmingham 


EAR YOURSELF as others hear 

Private Recording provides an 
for professionals, amateurs and students of singing, 
speech and instrumental music Bechstein Grand and 
Accompanist available For special occasions call on 
our mobile recording unit Also “* tape-to-disc "’ 
transfer service available. Call at 363 Oxford Street, 
W.1, or phone for appointment MAYfair 1240, 


you. H.M.V 
invaluable service 





Kcho 
of 
*"Sweet 
and 


. 


Low’ 


A recent photo of 
Edna Wood, with her 
husband Robert P. 
Chatker, of the U.S. 
Diplomatic Corps in 
Dusseldorf, and their 
infant son, Jeffrey 
Phelps. Playgoers 
will recall Edna 
Wood's delightful 
dancing and singing in 
the war time ‘Sweet 
and Low” series at 
the Ambassadors. She 
left the stage on 
her marriage in 1946, 
but is still a director 
of the company con- 
trolling the Ambas- 
sadors Theatre. 


Kchoes from Broadway 
just one performance. It did serve, how- 
ever, for Miss Miller to make a strong 
impression in some quarters as a most able 
technician. 

From France, where it ran 400 perform- 
ances, came Fritz Hochwalder’s The Strong 
Are Lonely in an adaptation by Eva Le 
Gallienne. A Shavian play about the Jesuit 
Fathers who tried to set up a heaven on 
earth for the Indians in Buenos Aires in the 
year 1767 and the opposition their Order 
received from all temporal and _ religious 
quarters, had everything but Mr. Shaw’s 
bri!liance in setting forth divergent points of 
view to guarantee its success. 

The trend toward one-man 
tinued with performances by the Danish 
comedian - pianist, Victor Borge, who 
received a rousing reception from the critics, 
and Ethel Waters, who found herself with 
several tempered notices and closed earlier 
than she had anticipated. For this observer, 
Miss Waters still remains the warmest and 
most radiant of all American performers 
with a way with a song that belies the 
failing powers of her voice and an instinctive 
dramatic talent that is magic, her singing of 
* Suppertime,.” the story of a negress won- 
dering how to tell her children their father 
has just been lynched, being as_ simple, 
moving and powerful as anything ever seen 
on the American stage. 


(Contd) 


shows con- 


The enterprising New Theatre, Bromley, 

Patricia Burke in Ben Traver’s Nun's Veiling, 
weeks from 26th October 
November by Tea for 
and Colin Mackenzie 
the Water 


presented 

for two 
This will be followed on 9th 
Three, a comedy by J. Locher 
On 23rd November Feather on 
a new play by Mary Hayley Bell, will have 
its world premiére at Bromley. 
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PLAYS 


INTENT TO MURDER 
Gripping Murder Thril 
ler. 3m. 3f 1 set. 5/3 
MANY HAPPY 
RETURNS. Family 
Comedy mee. at. 7 
seat.. ‘O/3: 

HARVEY. The famous 
comedy success. 6m 
Sf. 2 sets. 5/3 

THE THIRD VISITOR 


now available for 


AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 


include: 


ADAM’S APPLE 
Brilliant Comedy. 8m 
3f. 1 set. 5/3 
NIGHT WAS OUR 
FRIEND. Tense drama 
4m. 3f. | set. 5/3 
LAURA. First - class 
mystery drama 5m 
3f. |} set. 5/3 
BLACK CHIFFON. 


Lesley Storm's brilliant 
and moving drama 
3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3. 

A LADY MISLAID. 


Comedy thriller. 6m 
2f. 2 sets 4/3 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
SLEPT HERE. The 
smash - hit comedy Delightful comedy 
7m. 6f. 1 set. 5/ 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post tree) to 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
75 Berwick Street, London W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 


THEATRE 


arts 
MA QA Bin 


COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 
THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 


RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOR 








Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 
£6.12.6 3 years. 


Send orders to:- 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 











BRR Se SR a 
QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 


Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 





Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W1 

Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns 

STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUCGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SINGING LESSONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
Diploma at the end of two-year course 


Students accepted Jan, May, Sept 
>* APPLY SECRETARY 
CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 
(FREmantle 2958) 


Principal 

















FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come A copy will be sent post paid on 

receipt of application 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD he 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 























Another of EVANS PLAYS 


A CRADLE OF 


WILLOW 
by Dorothy Wright 
ps ow MO met 


The new Christmas play recently 
televised 


Complete new Lists now obtainable. 





7m 3f and supers 


Write to 


Evans Bros, Montague House, Russell Sq. WC! 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Woifit, C.B.E.; E. Guy Pertwee; Abraham Sofaer; 
Margaret Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena 
Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING 
for CAREERS in the THEATRE 
Auditions by appointment: The Secretary 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 








IN 6 WEEKS—OR 


! SLIM MONEY REFUNDED 


) Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 
V, take internally, no exercises, no rigorous 
dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
attach name and address to this advert. and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 

Parade, Brighton 


Amateur Stage 


HE Guild of Amateur Drama Producers, 

a non-profit making organization, 
founded with the object of improving the 
standard of amateur production, have 
arranged a Production Course which will 
commence on Sth November. The lectures 
will be held at the Stepney Institute, Myrdle 
Street, Commercial Road, E.1. and demon- 
strations, etc, at Toynbee Hall Theatre with 
the assistance of the Myrdle Players. the 
Institute’s resident group. 

The lectures will be under the direction 
of Mr. Alan Jefferson, lecturer at The Old 
Vic School, Rose Bruford School and L.C.C. 
Instructor in Drama. He recently stage 
directed Out of the Whirlwind at West- 
minster Abbey. 

The course will run for 36 weeks and the 
fee of £1 Ss. includes .Associate Member- 
ship subscription for one year. For further 
details write to: Miss Chris Ming, 11 Kings- 
wood Court, West End Lane, N.W.6. 

The Questors are presenting the English 
premiére of Marcel Aymé’s Clérambard, 
translated by Norman Denny, from the 14th 
to 24th November. 

The Attic Players are preparing a pro- 
duction on the ancient Greek model of 
tragedy followed by satiric farce. On 12th 
to 14th November at the City Literary 
Institute they will present Sophocles’ Philoc- 
tetes and scenes from Aristophanes’ Frogs. 

The Service Players, Douglas, I.o.M., will 
present Home and Beauty, by Somerset 
Maugham, at the Gaiety Theatre, Douglas, 
on 26th, 27th and 28th November. 

The Friars’ Dramatic Society, Bangor, 
North Wales, have since the war produced 
St. Joan, Noah, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Captain Brassbound’s Conversion 
and The Merry Wives of Windsor. From 
25th to 28th November they are presenting 
The Happiest Days of Your Life. 

Kensington Drama Club are to present 
Little Lambs Eat Ivy by Noel Langley, at 
the Twentieth Century Theatre, Westbourne 
Grove, London, W.11, on the 13th and 
14th November. 

The Richmond Shakespeare Society will 
present The Tempest by William Shake- 
speare at the Cardigan House Little Theatre, 
Richmond Hill, on 7th and 8th November, 
and on the following weekend, 14th and 
15th November. Further details from the 
Hon. Secretary, Douglas J. Morris, Esq., 80 
Tangier Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

On 13th and 14th November The Trent 
Players are presenting at Church House, 
Southgate, London, N.14, John van Druten’s 
comedy The Distaff Side. 

The Croydon Histrionic Society are to 
give Romeo and Juliet at Croydon Civic 
Hall on 23 and 24 November at 7.30 p.m. 


ANTED: 
Superman) 1911. 


Playgoer and Society No. 
Box No. 483. 


25 (Man and 











GARRICK THEATRE 


JACK BUCHANAN 
VERNON SYLVAINE’S 
larcical Comedy 

AS LONG AS 
THEYRE HAPPY 
with 


DOROTHY DICKSON 


and 


DAVID HUTCHESON 


* PROLONGED ROARS OF JOY” 
Daily Express 











LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evenings 6.10 G 8.45. Wednesdays 2.4 
GEORGE FORMBY in the Big Autumn Show 
‘¢©FUN AND THE FAIR” 
BILLY COTTON AND BAND, TERRY THOMAS 
THE DEEP RIVER BOYS, etc., etc 
HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 G 8.45 
BELITA and Grezt Company in 
«© CHAMPAGNE ON ICE” 
Comedy, Thrills. Spectacie on Stage and Ice 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 G 8.30 
FRANKIE HOWERD, WINIFRED ATWELL 
in New Folies Bergere Revue 


“PARDON MY FRENCH” 











FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Theatre Membership 5/- per year 


Announcement of Productions of the 
ARTS THEATRE 
appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 


Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 
Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM. 3334) 








H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances. see Anncuncemen’‘s in the Press 


ALDWYCH 


BRIAN REECE ROSEMARY HARRIS 
MARGOT STEVENSON 


in 


the seven year itch 


APPOLLO 


George G Alfred Black and H. M. Tennent Ltd 


present 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


PHOENIX 
VIVIEN LAURENCE 
LEIGH OLIVIER 
in 
THE SLEEPING PRINCE 
by TERENCE RATTIGAN 


with 


MARTITA HUNT 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


GLOBE 
DIANA CECIL 
WYNYARD PARKER 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HELEN 


JANETTE SCOTT 
ARTHUR MACRAE 


HAYMARKET 
JANE RONALD 
BAXTER SQUIRE 


MARIE MARJORIE 
LOHR FIELDING 


in 


AREN’T WE ALL? 


A comedy by FREDERICK LONSDALE 


LYRIC, Hammersmith 
MAI ZETTERLING 
MOGENS WIETH MICHAEL GOODLIFFE 
ROSALIE CRUTCHLEY GEORGE ROSE 
A DOLL’S HOUSE 
by HENRIK IBSEN 
adapted by Peter Ashmore 





Wherever smoking is permitted 


ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 








YOu want BEST SEATS. 
W WE have them 


PROWSE 


isg New Bond Street, W. 
Telephone : HYDe Park 6000 
for 
LONDON THEATRES CAR HIRI * Vy 


- 


Self-drive or 


ICE SHOWS Chauffeur driven 7 Na 
CONCERTS TRAVE!I 

WUSIC 17K, LAND 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS SEA & ROAD 


OVER 100,000 RECORDS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 
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